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AN ESSAY ON SLAVERY. 
(Concluded from page 187.) 


But slavery operates unfavourably upon 
the morals of the masters in a way still more 
obvious. ‘One of the first moral conse- 
quences,” says Sismondi, “‘ which slavery pro- 
duced among the Romans, was a love of idle- 
ness. From the absence of intellectual and 
physical activity, and from the possession of 
wealth, acquired by pillage, arose an immo- 
derate passion for sensual enjoyments. The 
gluttony and voracity of the great were car- 
ried to an extent, of which at this day we 
can form no idea. The earth was rav to 
support their extravagance, and the riches of 
a province were swallowed at a meal. The 
house of a grandee containing a great num- 
ber of slaves of both sexes, the natural effects 
of this circumstance were soon manifested in 
the manners of the master. The Roman his- 
tory furnishes some signal examples of the 
most scandalous depravity.”* The species of 
depravity to which this author alludes is 
visible, to a greater or less extent, among all 
slaveholding communities. The picture of 
the morals prevalent a few years ago in the 
British West Indies, given by witnesses on 
the spot, affords a gloomy exhibition of the 
consequences of the prevailing system. Tho- 
mas Cooper, a clergyman of the established 
church, who went to Jamaica, in 1817, to in- 
struct the negroes in the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, declared the general profligacy to be 
perfectly notorious and undisguised. The mo- 
rals of nineteen white men out of twenty, ac- 
cording to his account, were ruined before 
they had been a month in the island.t 

t requires but little acquaintance with our 
own slaveholding states to perceive that the 
system has introduced a depravity of morals 
there which would hardly be tolerated in a 
community of any other description of people. 
It is needless to be more particular, Facts 
which would scarcely be mentioned where 
slavery is unknown, appear there in open day. 
Does not this indicate a retrograde movement 
in the march of civilization ? 





* African Observer, p. 231. 


t Facts illustrative of the condition of slaves in 
Jamaica. 


SEVENTH DAY, THIRD MONTH, 24, 1838. 


Besides these open immoralities which are 
the legitimate offspring of slavery, the very pos- 
session of irresponsible authority has a power- 
ful tendency to corrupt the heart. When men 
associate with their equals, they learn to curb 
their passions, and cultivate the milder virtues 
from necessity as well as choice; but when 
they move among a class of crouching and 
servile dependents, the passions are unavoid- 
ably indulged, and consequently rendered im- 
perious. The picture drawn by one of the 
statesmen of the south, himself a slaveholder, 
and educated in the midst of a slaveholding 
community, is very striking, if not very faith- 
ful to the original. ‘‘ ‘There must be an un- 
happy influence on the manners of the people 
produced by the existence of slavery among 
us. The whole intercourse between master 
and slave is a perpetual exercise of the most 
boisterous passions; the most unremitting 
despotism on the one part, and degrading sub- 
mission on the other. Our children see this 
and learn to imitate it- The parent storms, 
the child looks on, catches the lineaments of 
wrath, puts on the same airs in the eircles of 
smaller slaves, gives loose to the worst of 
passions, and thus nursed, educated, and daily 
exercised in tyranny, cannot but be stamped 
with odious peculiarities. ‘The man must be 
a prodigy who can retain his morals unde- 
praved by such circumstances.”* 

In justice to the people of the south, it may 
be remarked that this picture is certainly 
overcoloured. “The whole intercourse” is 
not such as above described. Yet there is 
too much truth in it. The situation of the 
parties gives scope to the exercise of the 
boisterous passions, and the efféct upon the 
rising generation is certainly very much as 
here explained. There may be, and undoubt- 
edly are, some counteracting circumstances ; 
yet the turbulent passions must be more gene- 
rally predominant among a slaveholding com- 
munity, than among people where the rights 
of all are equally recognised. And it will 
probably be denied by none, that instances of 
tragical results, arising from the unbridled 
passions of individuals, are much more fre- 
quent in slave states than in other parts of 
the Union. 

An enquiry still remains, whether the ex- 
istence of slavery does not exercise an unfa- 
vourable influence on those connected with 
the system by commercial or political ties? 
Or to give the enquiry a more practical di- 
rection, whether the morals and principles of 
the people in the nonslaveholding states are 
not likely to be deteriorated by its presence 
in a part of the Union? 

Our judgment in relation to this question 





* Jefferson's Notes on Virginia, 241. 








may be founded either upon theory or upon 
facts. Let us first look at the theory. There 
is much good sense in the observation of the 
poet, that ; 
“ Vice is a monster of such hideous mien, 

As to be hated, needs but to be seen. 

But seen too oft, familiar with her face, 

We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 


We probably suppose ourselves, in the 
middie and eastern states, to be opposed to 
slavery. But do we view it in the same light 
as we should if it existed no where but among 
the semibarbarians on the Mediterranean? 
Do we not view the system with greater com- 
plaisance, in consequence of its being tolerated 
among the citizens of our own confederation ? 
If it had been abandoned by all the civilized 
world, except the subjects of Great Britain 
at the Cape of Good Hope, would we not be- 
hold its continuance there with stronger ab- 
horrence than we now regard it in our own 
southern states? Do we appreciate the slavery 
of the coloured race, as we should in case 
there were no difference of colour or feature 
to distinguish them from ourselves? The 
truth is, that we are so much accustomed to 
seeing them deprived of the proper rights of 
humanity, and treated as an inferior race, that 
we forget what their rights are. We in- 
sensibly imbibe the opinions and acquire the 
feelings of those with whom we associate. 
The necessity imposed upon us by the federal 
constitution to deliver up their fugitive slaves, 
seems to be the recognition of a right which 
our sober judgments can hardly approve. 
Those who sincerely believe that the slavery 
of the negro race is absolutely wrong, can 
hardly deny that the Mosaic injunction rela- 
tive to the delivery of fugitive servants,* car- 
ries a moral which is no less applicable to 
the people of this age and nation, than it was 
to the Israelites of old. Is not the existence 
of such an obligation unfavourable to our 
moral sensibility? If we refuse to deliver up 
a fugitive slave, when found and identified, 
we violate a national compact—we refuse to 
do what as parties to the great confederation 
we are pledged to perform ; and if we deliver 
him, we give our sanction to an unrighteous 
institution. Has not our agreement to this 
provision left us merely a choice between acts 
of doubtful morality ? 

It is hard to conceive, that the frequent in- 
tercourse with slaveholding districts which 
our extended and diversified commerce occa- 
sions, can fail to diminish our abhorrence of 
the system. Is it possible that we should 








* Thou shalt not deliver unto his master the ser- 
vant which is eseaped unto thee: he shall dwell with 
thee, even among you, in that place which he shall 
choose, in one of thy gates, where it liketh him best: 
thou shalt not oppress him. Deut. xxiii. 15. 
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slavery involyes, while our warehouses are 
filled with the productions of a slave cultured 
soil, while the manufactories from which we 
are clothed obtain the raw materials almost 
wholly from the labour of slaves, and while 
the choicest viands on our tables owe their 
excellence to the sweets extracted from a| 
southern clime by servile drudgery’? Far be 
it from me to denounce the interchange of 
friendship and commercial relations with our 
brethren of the south. But it certainly is 
our duty to place such guards upon that in- 
tercourse, as to exclude, if possible, the con- 
tamination which the near approach to what | 
is evil is very apt to produce. As a means of 
escaping that contamination, would it not be 
adviseable to encourage the production by the 
labour of freemen of those articles, either for | 
the table or the manufactory, which a southern | 
climate only can produce? There are many 
things which habit has incorporated among 
the necessaries of life, and which require a 
tropical sun or at least a southern climate to 
mature ; but the labours of a tropical climate 
do net necessarily devolve upon slaves. If 
the friends of liberty and the rights of man 
would concentrate their efforts, there is no 
doubt but we might in a few years free our- 
selves from the reproach of decrying slavery 
in theory, and yet supporting it in practice ; 
and what is more, might promote the extinc- 
tion of slavery, by making it the interest of 
the masters to abolish the system. For be it 
remembered that slave labour cannot long 
support a competition on equal ground with 
the labour of the free. 

If we advert to the facts which a few of 
the last years have developed, do we not see 





educating coloured people, is an unwarrantable | 
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habitually feel the weight of injustice which | the immediate emancipation of slaves, in dis- when we also find these outrageous proceed- 





regard of the civil institutions of the states pe 
which they belong, and, as auxiliary thereto, | 
the contemporaneous founding of colleges for | 


and dangerous interference with the internal 
concerns of other states, and ought to be dis- 
couraged.” How far this proceeding was) 
owing to the vicinity of Yale College, in 
which it is understood that no inconsiderable 
number of students from the south receive an 
education, is needless to enquire. But the 
logic of this preamble is highly redolent of 
slavery. Short as it is, it includes several 


fallacies which could hardly have escaped 








tection, if the eyes of its framers had not been 
dimmed by the murky atmosphere of slavery. 
The assumption that slavery is a civil institu- 
tion, will not bear the light. We have so 
often heard the term applied nearly in this 
manner by the politicians of the slave states, 
that we very readily copy the expression 
without observing the fallacy. The civil in- 
stitutions of society properly denote those 
regulations which are adopted by general 
consent, for adjusting the internal concerns 
of a community. But slavery cannot possibly 
be established by general consent of the par- 
ties concerned. It is the work of violence; 
established and supported by force. That the 
founding a seminary for the education of the 
free coloured youth of the north had any im- 
mediate connection with the promulgation of 
sentiments favourable to the emaneipation of 
the slaves in the south, in disregard of their 
civil institutions, is too glaring an assumption 


to deceive any one who applies his under- 


standing to the case. ‘That the promulgation 
of opinions opposed to the maintenance of 


ample cause to deplore the influence which | slavery is an wnwarrantable interference with 


the doctrines and principles of slavery have 
exercised in the non-slayeholding states? To 
what other cause than the contiguous exist- 
ence of slavery can we attribute the cruei 
prejudice, so extensively prevalent in the 


middle and eastern states, against the coloured | to the education of the coloured race. 


race? It is not the design of this essay to deal 
in angry invectives, or to bring up particular 
acts as a foundation for general charges. But 
we must see, and it is useless to disguise the 
fact, that in many parts of our country, the 
measures dispensed to the coloured race are 











the internal concerns of any of the states, is 
another of the fallacies which this preamble 
includes. 

The case of Prudence Crandall furnishes 
another instance of unjust and cruel opposition 
The 
history of this transaction is generally known, 
and need not be repeated in this essay. That 
a young woman of irreproachable Jife should 
be persecuted, imprisoned, and her house ren- 
dered untenantable, for no offence, except the 
manufactured one of opening a school for the 


not such as we should think reasonable and | instruction of coloured girls, indicates a state 


just, if applied to ourselves. Their efforts to 
improve their own condition have been un- 
kindly and unrighteously opposed, not in the 
slave states only, but in several of the free. 
Witness the public opposition to the establish- 
ment of a seminary at New Haven for the 
education of coloured youth. Certainly if 
they cannot be educated in the seminaries 
established for the instruction of white per- 
sons, it would be no great stretch of Chris- 
tian benevolence to permit them to establish 
one of their own: Yet in the autumn of 1831 
it was resolved by the mayor, aldermen, com- 
mon council, and freemen of the city of New 
Haven, to oppose, by all lawful means, the 
establishment of such a seminary there. And 
the reason alleged in the preamble is as ex- 
traerdinary as the resolution itself. “That 
the propagation of sentiments favourable to 


of society which we could not believe to ex- 
ist in the enlightened land of Connecticut, if 
the facts were not before us. If this assault 
had been made upon her and her fifteen or 
twenty coloured girls, by a few of the unau- 
thorised and lawless inhabitants of a village, 
we might have enquired where were the 
officers of justice? why was not her property 
protected from injury by the ministers of the 
law? But when we learn that the opposition 
to this humble effort to improve the character 
ard condition of an injured and neglected 
race, arose not from the rabble of a village, 
but from the upper ranks of society ;* and 





* To render the establishment of this school as 
odious as possible, an attempt was made to confound 
it witit the proceedings of anti-slavery societies, and 
with the justification of intermarriages with the whites. 
Yet we might suppose these evils sufficiently obviated 


ings palliated, if not absolutely defended by 
writers of respectable character, we are com- 
pelled to admit that the moral sensibilities of 
the inhabitants of at least some of our free 
states are blunted by our intercourse with the 
slaveholding states. The passage of the Con- 
necticut black act, and the judgment pro- 
nounced from the bench by Judge Dagget 
disfranchising the whole coloured race, mani- 
fest a sorrowful obscurity in the moral per- 
ceptions of no obscure or unimportant part of 
the community. An obscurity not easily ex- 
plained, without admitting the existence of a 
northern atmosphere obscured by the fogs 
and vapours of slavery. 

Unfortunately Connecticut does not stand 
alone in the contamination of her sons by the 
breath of slavery. Even Pennsylvania has 
exhibited symptoms of a moral infection from 
the miasmata of slavery. Judge Fox would 
hardly have thought that the article in the 
constitution of Pennsylvania, which extends 
the right of suffrage to the freemen of the 
state, did not apply to the coloured as well as 
the white, if his understanding had been free 
from the bias of slavery. A still more un- 
equivocal evidence of the contaminating in- 
fluence which the contiguity of slavery is ex- 
ercising, is furnished by the recent decision 
of the reform.convention in relation to the 
coloured inhabitants of the state. In the con- 
stitution adopted in 1790, when we had in 
the state 3737 slaves, and were nearly sur- 
wounded by slaveholding states, the provision 
respecting electors is in the following words: 
‘““In elections by the citizens, every freeman, 
of the age of twenty-one years, having re- 
sided in the state two years next before the 
election, and within that time paid a state or 
county tax which shall have been assessed at 
least six months before the election, shall en- 
joy the rights of an elector. Provided that 
the sons of persons qualified as aforesaid, be- 
tween the ages of twenty-one and twenty-two 
years, shall be entitled to vote, although they 
shall not have paid taxes.” But in this article 
as amended by the convention now sitting, a 
word is introduced which changes entirely 
the complexion of the whole article. The 
right of suffrage is made to depend, not upon 
any qualification of the mind, natural or ac- 
quired, not upon the possession of property, 
not upon industry or virtue—but upon the 
colour of the skin.* And this change was 
carried by a vote of 77 to 45. Thus we find 
in 1838, a majority of the convention en- 
trusted with the revision of the state constitu- 
tion willing to deprive the descendants of the 
African race of those very rights which, in 
1765, the people of these thirteen colonies 
judged to be unalienable. If the taxation of 
these then British colonies in 1765 by the 
British parliament, in which they were not 
represented, was an act of injustice and op- 
pression, upon what principle can the taxing 
of coloured people now be defended, if they 
are to be excluded from the rights of suffrage 





by the pupils being all free, all coloured, and all fe- 
males. 5 

* A similar provision was attempted in 1790, but 
was rejected upon the motion of Albert Gallatin. 
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merely because their skins are not coloured 
like our own? It remains to be seen whether 
the people at large in the state of Pennsyl- 
vania will adopt a constitution with such a 
provision. The fact that a majority of the 
convention could agree to record their votes in 
favour of such an article, is evidence enough 
of the degradation of moral sensibility pro- 
duced by contiguous slavery. 

If we examine the laws of the states on 
the northwest of the Ohio, we find traces, too 
evident to be mistaken, of the operation of 
similar feelings there, toward the coloured 
race. They are very generally treated, not 
as objects of Christian benevolence, to be 
raised and improved by cultivation and en- 
couragement, but as objects of distrust and 
aversion, to be guarded against as enemies, 
and prevented from rising above their present 
depressed condition. It is useless to argue 
that their intellects are inferior to ours; for 
even supposing that could be proved, it has 
nothing to do with the question. Whatever 
their faculties may be, there is no reasonable 
excuse for preventing their improvement. If 
their intellects are not such as to place them 
on the same level with ourselves, why should 
we be afraid of allowing them to attain their 
proper level by cultivating what they have? 
If we do not wish those people to be enemies, 
why do we treat them as if they were already 
such? 

The whole mystery, however, of these un- 
equal laws, may be explained upon a very 
simple and obvious principle. The negro 
race were found, by those who visited their 
country, less improved in the arts of civilized 
life than the people of Europe; and were thus 
easily reduced to slavery. ‘They were carried 
as merchandise to the western world. They 
were bought and held as property in nearly 
every section of our country. From these 
circumstances they were not only considered 
but actually kept in a degraded condition. 
Tue progress of Christianity and civilization 
has effected a recognition of their humanity. 
They are now admitted to be men. But al- 
though in the northern and middle states 
their slavery is disavowed, the prejudices 
arising from their former condition among us, 
strengthened and supported by their present 
condition in the south, assign them a station 
inferior to ours in the scale of creation. An 
aristocrecy of colour has been formed; and 
our pride revolts at the idea of allowing the 
sable race to enjoy the same rights with our- 
selves. This pride is not unfrequently aroused 
by the startling declaration, that if we allow 
them to educate their children like the whites, 
and to enjoy the same civil rights with our- 
selves, we must admit them to marry among 
us, to fill the offices of government, and thus 
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better qualified than the whites, though they 
should be trusted to vote at elections; for the 
white voters must, in all probability, be al- 
ways an overwhelming majority in these 
northern states. But our passions are easily 
aroused by an appeal to our pride; and our 
passions raise a mist which-our understand- 
ings do not easily penetrate. It is pride, not 
prudence, which lies at the bottom of many 
of these unequal measures dispensed to the 
coloured race. And perhaps we should not 
be far from the truth were we to assert that 
this pride, and the injustice arising out of it, 
are most conspicuous in those of our own co- 
lour who are the least elevated, in moral and 
intellectual refinement, above the objects of 
their jealousy. 

As it would swell this essay beyond its in- 
tended dimensions, were I toadduce all the facts 
which lie before me in testimony of the dele- | 
terious effects of contiguous slavery upon the 
moral sensibilities of our people, I shall refer | 
to a single case in addition to those already 
advanced. ‘The people of the north have 
been recently presented with an instructive 
lesson in regard to habits of thought engen- 
dered by the possession of irresponsible power, 
by the resolution of the house of representa- 
tives at Washington, to lay all petitions re- 
lating to slavery or the slave trade in the 
District of Columbia on the table, without 
being read, referred, or acted upon. Thus 
the people are plainly informed that how 
odious soever may be the conduct of the 
traders in human flesh, who carry on their 
traffic in the District, or however numerous 
and respectable the petitioners may be, their 
remonstrances shall not even be heard. If 
this is the treatment which the people of the 
nonslaveholding states receiv: while they | 
compose a majority, what could we expect in 
case we should become a minority? But the | 
evidence which this case supplies of the de- 
terioration of the north, Jies in the fact, that | 
many of our delegates voted in its favour ;| 
of these, fifteen were from Pennsylvania. O 
shame, where is thy blush ! 

Conceiving that I have now fairly esta-| 
blished the proposition that slavery is exer- 
cising an unhappy influence on the opinions | 
and morality of the people in the free states, | 
I shall deduce a practical inference of great 
importance to the present and succeeding 
generation. 

We are frequently told that the slavery of 
the south is their business and not ours; and 
|that any efforts on our part to change the 
condition of property there is an unwarrant- 
able interference with their peculiar institu- 
tions. We are even threatened with a disso- | 














be elected to posts of hop~ur or profit in the|I plead only for a moral and religious de. 
government, unless they should be judged | fence. 


Let us attain proper ends by justifi- 
able means. ‘The slavery of the south ought 
to be opposed in a Christian spirit, and by 
the arms and armour of Christianity. If we 
urge the precepts of the gospel to show its 
utter incompatibility with the spirit and tenor 
of our religion; if we point out its demoralis- 
ing tendency upon all who come within the 
sphere of its influence; if we proclaim its im- 
policy ; if we show that it retards the march 
of intellect—that it perpetuates the barbarism 
in which it originated, and that it is con- 
tinually pouring.a degraded population into 
the free states; if, in short, we endeavour to 
awaken our fellow citizens to a serious consi- 
deration of the enormities of the system, and 
to the means of its speedy and peaceful ex- 
termination; and our brethren of the south 
will pronounce this an unwarrantable inter- 
ference, and determine to dissolve the Union 
on that account, we may perhaps conclude 
that this is their concern and not ours. If 
they choose to dissolve it, unless we permit 
our people to be infected by the vices of 
slavery, without a voice being raised to warn 
them of their danger, let them be reminded 
that the dissolution will be their act and not 
ours. But we shall require something else 
than words to convince us that they are suf- 
ficiently ignorant of the tenour by which this 
species of property is held, to put. their 
threats in execution. E. L. 


RUSCHENBERGER’S VOYAGE. 


A Voyage Round the World, including an 

mbassy to. Muscat and Siam, in 1835, 1836, 
and 1837. By W.S. Ruschenberger, M. D., 
Surgeon, U. 8. Navy; Hon. Member of The 
Philadelphia Medical Society, Philadelphia, 
&c. Author of “ Three Years in the Pacific.” 

A new work entitled as above, a closely 
printed octavo volume of more than 550 
pages, has recently been issued from the press 
of Carey, Lea & Blanchard, of this city. It 
contains a fund of information relative to 
countries, probably little known to many of 
the readers of “ The Friend,” and we are in- 
duced to think, that it will be contributing to 
their agreeable entertainment by culling some 
of the more interesting passages. 

This voyage round the world was perform- 
ed on board of the U. S. ship Peacock, com- 
manded by C. K. Stribling, accompanied by 
the U. S. schooner Enterprise, lieutenant 
commanding A. S. Campbell; both vessels 


|being under the command of Commodore 


Edmund P. Kennedy. The former ship sail- 
ed from the port of New York on the twenty- 
third of the fourth month, 1935, and nothing 
occurred which we deem expedient to note, 


produce an amalgamation of their race with| lution of the Union, unless we cease from| until their mear approach to the shores of 


ours. How it is discovered that these conse- 
quences must follow, I do not profess to un- 
derstand. I do not perceive that a white man 
will be obliged to marry a coloured girl, or a 
white girl to accept a coloured man for a 
husband, even though they should be permit- 
ted to improve those powers of mind which 
has been conferred upon them. Nor is it 
quite self-evident that persons of colour must 


such interference. Now if slavery is actually 
impairing our virtue, and perverting the un- 
derstandings of our people, we not only have 
a right, but it becomes our duty to expose its 
evils, and endeavour to counteract its effects. 
We may plead the right of self-defence against 
the contaminating influence of slavery, as well 
as against any other moral or physical evil. 
| But let not my reader mistake my meaning. 





South America. 

“On the 10th of June, at sunrise, we saw 
the coast of Brazil, stretching between Cape 
Frio and the harbour of Rio de Janeiro, the 
hills, or rather mountains, rising in broken 
outline in the gray of the morning. The light 
land wind was quickly succeeded by the 
gentle sea breeze. About three o'clock, P. 


M., we descried a large sail under the land 
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periodicals, owing to an unwillingness to sub- 
mit to our readers the light and frivolous 
matter which too much abounds in many of 
them, although often connected with much 
that is valuable and desirable. 

Believing that it would furnish an addi- 
tional attraction to the rooms to have the 
proceedings and enactments of the national 
and state legislatures, as well as those of the 
convention for proposing alterations to the 
constitution of this state, we subscribed for 
papers containing them, which to many have 
no doubt been interesting and useful. 

We have made some additions to the cabi- 
net, but fewer than we could have wished, 
as we regard it as an important auxiliary to 
an acquaintance with the natural sciences. 
We have, however, about three hundred and 
fifty specimens of minerals, six hundred shells, 
a herbarium containing a considerable num- 
ber of plants, and about fifty birds; which, 
with a collection of insects, skulls of animals, 
figures of Hindoos in the costumes of the 
castes peculiar to that country, and a variety 
of other curious and interesting articles, afford 
useful illustrations in the various branches of 
the sciences to which they belong. A know- 
ledge of the varied productions of nature, and 
the laws by which they are governed, are 
calculated to elevate the mind to a contem- 
plation of the wisdom and goodness of the 
great Creator of them, as well as of practical 
utility in the diversified concerns of life ; we 
would, therefore, encourage those who are 
paying attention to them, frequently to ap- 
peal to the specimens for illustrations of the 
descriptions in the books; and if opportunity 
offers, should be pleased if they would add to 
our collection, that its usefulness for refer- 
ence may be increased: and this object might 
be promoted, if those who have made collec- 
tions in the course of their investigations, 
which they are not at present using, would 
deposite them in the rooms, subject to such 
restrictions as they might choose to enjoin. 

We have had delivered, since our last re- 
port, a series of lectures on meteorology, 
physiology, and natural philosophy ; which 
have afforded satisfaction. ‘This pleasant as 
well as effective method of giving instruction 
we should be glad to have it in our power to 
promote toa greater degree. ‘To all these 
modes of obtaining useful information, those 
who are entitled to the use of the rooms have 
had access, and we are pleased to say, that 
more have availed themselves of the privilege 
than last year, although the number who 
ordinarily frequent the rooms is not as great 
as could be desired, considering how many 
there are to whom the advantages which they 
offer might be particularly beneficial. 

The means which our books, maps, peri- 
odicals, cabinet, and lectures offer for literary 
and scientific instruction, though great, and 
much to be prized by those especially who 


the animal has the power of reproducing it, 
when by any accident it may be lost. A fish 
called the porcupine fish, from the skin being 
covered with numerous spines, belonging to 
the family of gymnodontes (Cuv.) has an ap- 
paratus by which it is capable of distending 
itself with air until it swells almost to a 
obular form; when inflated, it turns upon 
its back and floats upon the surface, and were 
it not for the spines which are erected by in- 
flation, would thus fall an easy prey to its 
pursuers. We caught several of the tribe. 
Two hours before sunset not a living thing 
could be seen in the water; the calm con- 
tinued— 
* The broad blue ocean and the deep blue sky, 
Looking with languor in each other's face.’ 
“On this occasion, Commodore Kennedy 
stated he had been once, for ten days, in so 
complete a calm, that the animalcule died, 
and the ocean exhaled from its bosom on all 
sides a most insufferable stench. Instances 
of this kind illustrate the utility and necessity 
of winds and the agitation of the seas ; abso- 
lute calms continued for any considerable 
period, in the winds or waves, would prove 
equally fatal to all manner of animal life. 
The respiration of animals, whether the func- 
tion be carried on by lungs, or gills, or other 
organs, is essential to their being. Those 
living on land breathe the atmosphere, and rob 
it, at each inspiration, of a portion of oxygen, 
which principle is necessary to existence ; 
those inhabiting the deep derive the same 
principle from the waters, though by different 
means ; and in both cases, the air, or water, 
thus deprived of its vital principle, must be 
replaced by fresh supplies, or in a very short 
time all the oxygen in their vicinity is ex- 
hausted, and the animals, whether of sea or 
land, must perish. But such catastrophes are 
guarded against, and we find no phenomenon 
of nature without its purpose ; the soft zephyr, 
and gently indulating sea, as well as the hur- 
ricane and surging billow, equally in keeping 
with the great scheme of the universe, serve 
to prevent stagnation and consequently the 
death of all nature.” 





(To be continued.) 
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Communicated for “‘ The Friend.” 


To Friends’ Reading Room Association. 


The managers, in accordance with a pro- 
vision of the constitution, report :—That the 
rooms have been regularly opened in the 
evening during the past year; and, for the 
convenience of Friends from the country, 
they were opened between the sittings of the 
last yearly meeting. They have been under 
the care of the same Friend who had charge 
of them at the time of our last report. We 
have added to the library during the past 
year upwards of one hundred and fifty vo- 
lumes, principally standard works and new 
publications of the best description ; it now | are away from parental oversight, and those 
consists of about one thousand five hundred | whose situation debars from access to any of 
and sixty volumes, furnishing a collection of|them in a more private manner, are by no 
treatises on religious subjects, and all the | means the only attractions and the only me- 
various branches of literature, including many | dium by which this institution is calculated 
of the standard works on the arts and sciences. | to promote the welfare of those for whom it 
We have not added to the number of our|was designed. We desire that the concern 
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which has been felt and which mainly prompt- 
ed its establishment, may not diminish or be 
lost sight of, for we consider it to be one of 
the most important, and essential to its pros- 
perity and success—we hardly need say that 
we mean its social and conversational object. 
Although we have no doubt that in this 
character it has done good to the young as 
well as those of riper years, we apprehend it 
has not fulfilled entirely the expectations of 
its founders ; and principally, if not altogether, 
for want of a personal interest and co-opera- 
tion on the part of those qualified by age and 
experience for the service. When it is recol- 
lected that we are social beings, that as such 
our children and young men will seek society 
and intercourse with those around them ;— 
when we reflect how many and various are 
the allurements in large cities to draw them 
from the society of those whose staid and 
religious deportment would be the means of 
restraining them from vice, and perhaps of 
enticing them into the pleasant paths of virtue 
and religion ;—when we call to mind our duty 
as fellow members of the “same household 
of faith,” it is difficult to account for our not 
more eminently manifesting our solicitude for 
their preservation, by more frequent personal 
intercourse and friendly familiarity. We are 
convinced, from the operations of this institu- 
tion for the past three years, that if cherished 
by those who feel a religious concern for the 
welfare of the junior members of our society, 
and that they may become prepared to fill 
the places of those who must soon be gathered 
from works to rewards, that it offers a means, 
with the divine blessing, of promoting their 
best interests and drawing tighter those cords 
of love which should unite us as one people. 

Friends, as a body, have aiways been con- 
cerned for the religious and guarded educa- 
tion of their children; and this has been, and 
will continue to be, an evidence of our reli- 
gious progress. It is a beautiful feature in 
our organisation as a society, that it contem- 
plates not only a watchfulness over ourselves, 
but over our brethren also; and no evidence 
of a sincere concern for our own welfare can 
be more convincing than that which is given 
by a true regard for that of others ; for expe- 
rience teaches, that when, through the opera- 
tion of Divine grace, we become rightly 
interested for our own and our children’s pre- 
servation, a desire is created that others may 
experience a like happy result. If this were 
not the case, how selfish would be our actions 
—how cold and languid our zeal! Christian 
feelings of this kind, we have no doubt, origi- 
nated the select schools, as well as this insti- 
tution, which we consider as a mere extension 
of that concern, with this difference, that one 
teaches the principles, or lays the foundation 
of an education, while the other offers the 
means and proposes to extend a further ad- 
vancement in useful knowledge under the 
same parental and sheltering influence. 

It is a mistaken opinion, and we fear too 
prevalent, that the education of a child is 
finished at the time his academic studies 
cease ; so far from this being the case, the 
period of life which succeeds the usual termi- 
nation of a boy’s tuition at school, is that 
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period of all others in which he requires the Making $1303.90 ; and $300 has been tem-/| are complete by faith, his righteousness being 


directing and restraining hand of experience. | porarily loaned; leaving a balance in his| imputed to you. 

Entering, as he does, on a new sphere of | hands of $59.23. But my friends, let me intreat you not to 
action, with buoyant hopes, lively anticipa-} It will be perceived by this account that | deceive yourselves in so important a point, as 
tions of tie future, and brilliant expectations} we have spent $1152.19, exclusive of the/is that of your immortal souls. If you have 
of success, without settled principles of action | amount peid for carpenter’s work and paint- | true faith in Christ, your faith will make you 
—without a knowledge of the snares and | ing and glazing, incident to an alteration of| clean, it will sanctify you; for the saints’ faith 
allurements which beset his path, he is too the rooms, which, as it will not be likely to| was their victory; by this they overcame sin 
often tempted to rush onward, regardless of | occur again, should not enter into the calcu- | within, and sinful men without. And if thou 
the dangers of the road, until his moral obli-| lation. And upon a careful review of the} art in Christ, thou walkest not after the flesh, 
quity, if not degradation, becomes such as} items which compose it, we are at a loss to| but after the Spirit, whose fruits are manifest. 
totally to unfit him for that high career of|see wherein we can economise, except in| Yea thou art a new creature, new made, new 
usefulness for which religion and virtue qua-| those of books, periodicals, and lectures. As| fashioned after God’s will and mould; old 
lify their voturies. At this critical period of these are the most important to the literary | things are done away, and behold all things 
his life, this institution proposes to become | objects of the concern, we feel that by abridg-| are become new; new love, desires, will, af- 
in some measure his guardian ; it invites him, |ing them we should lessen the interest of the | fections, and practices. It is not any longer 
while pursuing the avocations by which he is| whole very much. But as our annual con-|thou that livest, thou disobedient, carnal, 
to obtain the means of support in life, to store | tributions are but $747, it is obvious, unless| worldly one, but it is Christ liveth in thee ; 
his mind with sound and useful knowledge, in| we encroach upon the first legacy to the con-|and to live is Christ, and to die is thy eternal 
preference to wasting his leisure time in vain cern, or have our funds increased, we shall | gain, because thou art assured, that thy “ cor- 
and frivolous amusements, or idle and worse|be obliged to retrench our expenditures in| ruptable shall put on incorruption, and thy 
than useless conversation. Instead of the) these respects, or run the risk of getting in| mortal, immortality ;” and that thou hast a 
society of those who may lead him in the | debt, which we presume all would deplore. | glorious house eternal in the heavens, that 
broad way to destruction, it offers him the Signed by direction and on behalf of the| will never wax old or pass away. All this 


opportunity of associating with those of the | board of managers. ‘follows being in Christ, as the sensation of 
same religious profession, and who are truly | Josrrnu Krre, Clerk. | heat follows fire, and light the sun. 
concerned for his best welfare. | Third month, 2d, 18338. Therefore have a care how you presume 
In holding up to view the importance of! ens |to rely upon such a notion, as that you are 
literary instruction, we do not wish to give) For “The Friena.” |l2 Christ, whilst in your eld fallen nature. 


mere human learning a higher place than it ists ist SA at BE! is Sth Aap | For “ what communion hath light with dark- 
deserves, but we cannot avoid the conviction | THE REALITY OF RELIGION. ness, or Christ with Belial?” Hear what the 
that while the prosecution of useful know-} Friends, as you are the sons and daughters | beloved disciple tells you: “If we say we 


ledge withdraws the mind from low and de-| of Adam, and my brethren after the flesh, | have fellowship with God, and walk in dark. 


grading occupations, it may, if rightly pur-| often and earnest have been my desires and | ness, we lie, and do not the truth.” ‘That is, 
sued, give a noble direction to our faculties, | prayers to God on your behalf, that you may \if we go on in a sinful way, captivated by our 
and become an important auxiliary in ——— to know him that has made you, to be/carnal affections, and are not converted to 
promotion of virtue and religion. This iasti-| your Redeemer and Restorer to the image, | God, we walk in darkness, and cannot possibly 
tution, if properly cherished, may be the! that through sin you have lost, by the power | have any fellowship with God. Christ clothes 
meaus of giving that right direction to its| and spirit of his Son Jesus Christ, whom he | them with his righteousness, who receive his 
pursuit by our younger fellow members, if} hath given for the light and life of the world. | grace in their hearts, and deny themselves, 
that guardian influence is exercised, which it) O that you who are called Christians, would|take up his cross daily, and follow him. 
is one of its objects to promote ; for the ex. | receive him into your hearts! There it is|Christ’s righteousness makes men inwardly 
ample of experienced Friends, those who are| that you want him, and at that door he) holy, of holy minds, wills, and practices. It 
entitled to and worthy of our confidence and | stands knocking, that you should let him in,|is nevertheless Christ’s, though we have it; 
respect, does have a very important and use-| but you do not open to him. You are full of | for it is ours, not by nature, but by faith and 
ful effect ; and consequently, if we could min- other guests, so that a manger is his lot| adoption; it is the gift ef God. But still, 
gle with each other, and:the youth especially, among you now, as well as of old, yet you| though not ours as of, or from ourse!ves, for 
in that freedom and love and concern for) are full of profession, as were the Jews when in that sense it is Christ’s, for it is of and 
each other’s true welfare which the gospel| he came among them, who knew him not, | from him, yet it is ours and must be ours in 
enjoins, we should find ourselves almost im-| but rejected and evilly intreated him. So/ possession, efficacy, and enjoyment, to do us 
perceptibly exerting an influence over one|that if you come not to the possession and | any good, or Christ’s righteousness will profit 
another, which, while it would be salutary to| experience of what you profess, all your for-|us nothing. It w.s after this manner that-he 
ourselves as individuals, would advance the| mality in religion will stand you in no stead| was made to the primitive Christians, right- 
real interests of society at large. ‘in the day of God’s. judgment. eousness, sanctification, justification, and re- 
Our treasurer has received from annual| I beseech you, ponder with yourselves your | demption; and if ever you will have the com- 
subscribers, $747. Donations for support of| eternal condition, and see what title, what} fort, kernel, and marrow of the Christian 
lectures, $251. Interest on temporary loan,| ground and foundation, you have for your! religion, thus you must come to learn and 
$14.60, which, with the balance in his hands | Christianity, if more than a profession, and | obtain it.— William Penn’s works. 
at the last settlement of $349.53, makes a/an historical belief of the gospel. Have you! As many as resist not this light [the light 
total of $1363.13. He has received also from | known the baptism of fire and the Holy Ghost, | that enlighteneth every man that comes into 
the executors of our late friend, Beulah San- | and the fan of Christ, that winnows away the | the world] but receive the same, it becomes 
som, $200, which we have concluded to in-| chaff, the carnal Justs and affections !—that|in them an holy, pure, and spiritual birth, 
vest, so that its interest only shall be used. | divine leaven of the kingdom, that being re-| bringing forth holiness, righteousness, purity, 
He has paid, during the same period, for car-| ceived, leavens the whole lump of man, sanc- | and all those other blessed fruits, which are 
penter’s work and materials in altering the | tifying him throughout, in body, soul, and | acceptable to God. By which holy birth, to 
rooms, $114.60. Painting and glazing and! spirit? If this be not the ground of your con- | wit, Jesus Christ formed within us, and work- 
white-washing, $36.21. Rent, $300. Salary | fidence, you are in a miserable estate. ing his works in us, as we are sanctified, so 
of librarian, and a man to make fires, &c.,| You will say, perhaps, that though you are | are we justified in the sight of God, according 
$220. Fuel, $32.90}. Oil, $125.42. Books|sinners, and live in the daily commission | to the apostle’s words: “ But ye are washed, 
and periodicals, $169.44. Binding, $3.374.| of sin, and are not sanctified, as 1 have been | but ye are sanctified, but ye are justified in 
Insurance, $4. Commissions, $46.77. Lec-| speaking, yet you have faith in Christ, who|the name of the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit 
tures, $200.75. LIncidental expenses, $50.43, has borne the cross for you, and in him you | of our God.” 1 Cor. vi. 11. Therefore it is not 
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by our works wrought in our will, nor yet by | perfect righteousness ever rested. And Christ | judgment of the rights of conscience. If abuse 
ood works considered as of themselves, but | Jesus, who is one with the Father, is the | and often refuted slanders sometimes, although 
by Christ, who is both the gift and the giver,| Rock of ages, and “ other foundation can no rarely, tempt him to retort a harsh expres- 
and the cause producing the effect in us;|man lay than that which is laid, which is|sion, it is usually applied to the offence, and 
who as he hath reconciled us while we were} Jesus Christ.” not to the offender; and for him he seldom 
enemies, doth also in his wisdom save and| The writer of the document now under con-| fails to offer his earnest petitions at the throne 
justify us after this manner, as saith the same | sideration, in adverting to the love of God, | of grace He is, moreover, a frank and manly 
apostle elsewhere ; “ According to his mercy|and love to man, justly declares that their| opponent. He speaks fo not at his antago- 
he saved us, by the washing of regeneration, | “ origin” is the same, but adds, ‘ The founda-| nist. He had a magnanimous, I had almost 
and the renewing of the Holy Ghost.” ‘Titus, | tion of the Christian’s morality,” (and conse-| said a holy aversion, to that warfare which 
iii. 5.—Barclay’s Apology—Prop. vii. quently of his religion) “is the Christian|deals in hints, inuendoes and insinuations; 
— | Seripparse. That the New Testament gives | and which assails, while it seems but to assert 

For “The Friend.” | an inspired and faithful description of the | the truth. 

In the various readings of “The Friend,” | “‘ origin” and “ foundation” of religion and} The following passages are taken from his 
it is believed that much satisfaction has been| righteousness, is thankfully acknowledged, |“ Address to Protestants of all Persuasions, 
derived by all such as feel an interest in the | and that it contains a true and full record oe for the Promotion of Virtue and Charity.” 
doctrines and testimonies of the Society of|the great doctrines of Christian redemption, R s. 
Friends. And some of these-at the least are | and calls and exhorts all who read it, to be-| “A third great cause of persecution for 
solicitous that its pages may continue as aj lieve, embrace, obey, and build on him, the | religion is this, that men make too many things 
barrier against all innovations, and every ap-| Rock of ages; but the assertion that the re-| necessary to be believed to salvation and com- 
pearance of evil; and whilst they are aware | cord of such exhortation and doctrines is tt- | munion. Persecution entered with creed 
of the difficulty attending the editorial depart- | s¢/f the “ foundation,” is, in the apprehension making: for it so falls out, that those who dis- 
ment, they feel desirous that the managers| Of some of the readers of “ The Friend,” | tinguish the tree in the bulk, cannot with the 
may nevertheless be scrupulously careful to|@ palpable error, and not accordant with the|like ease discern every branch or ieaf that 














admit of no contributions at the expense of 


principle. And whilst an observer is fully — of the Society of Friends. 


disposed to award the purest of motives to 
the editor, in relation to the matter admitted 
to a place in his columns, yet in respect to} 


some doctrinal strictures and assumptions,| of the sentiments alluded to, either by pub- 


doctrines of Christ and his apostles, nor with | grows upon it: and to run out the necessary 
articles of faith to every good or true thing 

The object of forwarding the foregoing re-| that the wit of man may deduce from the text, 
marks to the editor, is to request that he! and so too, as that I ought to have a distinct 
would endeavour to counteract the tendency |idea or apprehension of every one of them, 
and must run them over in my mind asa child 





the same observer feels that he cannot easily | lishing this, or some other document better! would con a lesson by heart, of which I must 


conceal the apprehension, that one or two ex- 
ceptions have escaped the notice of the mana- 
gers of this truly interesting publication. In| 
this remark, the suggester of it alludes, first, | 


to a document commenced in No. 2, of the) 
u | 


present volume, entitled, “ The Christian Pro- 
fession of the Society of Friends,” in which 
the author, as an individual, assumes the high 
station of an arbiter in a disquisition of the 
doctrines of the early Friends and their prac- 
tices. He questions the correctness of their 
usage of divers Scripture terms, and by a di- | 
rect inference charges them with detaching | 
passages of Scripture from their context, and 
thereby giving them an unfair construction ; 
questioning also the doctrine of Barclay and 


adapted to the occasion; and it is believed that| not miss a little upon my salvation: this I 
more extracts from Barclay’s Apology might | think to be a temptation upon men to fall into 
be profitably introduced to the columns of | dispute and division; and then we are taught 
“The Friend.” An OssERVER. | by long experience, that he that has most 
Rhode Island, 3d mo. 7th, 1838. power, will oppress his opinion that is weaker : 
oem whence comes persecution: this certainly 

puts unity and peace too much upon the haz- 

ard. Mary’s choice, therefore, was not of 
many things, but the one thing necessary, as 
The character of William Penn is a noble | Christ terms it; the Lord of the true divinity. 
study. It were to be wished that all its traits| And, pray what was this one needful thing, 
were more familiar to some who quote his| but Jesus Christ himself, and her faith, love 
writings. Comprehensiveness was the lead-| and obedience in and tohim? Here is no per- 
ing feature of his mind. He could fasten | plexed creed to subscribe, no system of divi- 
upon details, but he delighted to be employed | nity to charge the head with : this one needful 
upon broad principles. In courts and in the | thing was Mary’s choice and blessing. May 


For “ The Friend.” 
William Penn’s Persuasive to Charity. 





others, his cotemporaries, on justification ; 
and finally seems disposed to exclude the au- 
thority of all their writings. 

When we consider that most, or all of the 
older yearly meetings have avowedly ap- 
proved of Barclay’s Apology, and divers of 
them have republished it again and again; 
that if a credence should now obtain and be 
given to the writings which call in question 
Barclay’s use of Scripture terms, and the doc- 
trines which he and the body at large, both 
early and late, have unequivocally supported 
as being clear primitive Christian doctrines, 
it is a circumstance to be lamented, and its 
consequences dreaded. 

The writer of these remarks further alludes 
to an article in No. 18, of the present volume, 
headed, “* Morality and Religion,” which is 
calculated, as he thinks, to mislead the mind 
of the unsuspecting reader in relation to a 
right understanding of the “ origin” of reli- 
gion, from which source alone is derived the 
love of God, and love to men. The founda- 
tion of God which standeth sure, is the im- 
movable basis upon which pure religion and 


wilderness, arraigned at the bar or associated | it be ours, and I should hope a quick end to 
with princes, the tenant of a dungeon or the| controversies, and consequently to persecu- 
law-giver of an empire, he was always look- | tions. 

ing beyond the present, and acting for the; Another reason, and that no small one, is 
future ; always in advance of his age, and | self-love and impatiency of men under contra- 
always engaged in maintaining some profound | diction, be it of ignorance, that they are angry 
truth, which posterity was sure to recognise. | about what they cannot refute, or out of pri- 
History affords no example of a mind more ha-| vate interest, it matters’ not; their opinion 
bitually elevating itself to great principles. His| must reign alone ; they are tenacious of their 
moral qualities were no less admirable than his| own sense, and cannot endure to have it ques- 
intellectual endowments. Dearly did he love} tioned, be there never so much reason for it. 
the truth, and deeply did he suffer for it. Not} Men of these passions are yet to learn that 
a tittle of that truth was indifferent to him,| they are ignorant of religion by the want they 
and from: the unflinching adherence to its| have of mortification : such persons can easily 
smallest requisitions, nothing could drive or|let go their hold on charity to lay violent 
allure him.. Yet universal charity was not the| hands on their opposers: if they have power, 
less a predominating influence. He taught) they rarely fail to use it so, not remember- 
men by his example, that liberality was not| ing, that when they absolved themselves from 
conformity—that the unwavering support of| the tie of love, meekness and patience, they 
the whole truth as he understood it, was per-| abandoned true religion, and contended not 
fectly compatible with a generous estimate of|for the faith once delivered to the saints 
the actions and principles of those who widely | which stood therein, but for mere words. 
differed from him. Asacontroversialist,and| It is here that proud flesh and a capricious 


controversy was not his forte, he was as supe-| head disputes for religion, and not an humble 
rior to his age as he was beyond it in his| heart and a divine frame of spirit. Men that 
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are angry for God, passionate for Christ, that | don’t see that to disorder the mind in con- 


can call names for religion, and 
for faith, may tell us they are 


ing stones |troversy is a greater mischief than to carry 
hristians if|the point can be a benefit, inasmuch as it is 


they will, but nobody would know them to be | not to be religious to apprehend rightly, but 
such by their fruits: to be sure, they are no/|to do well.” 


Christians of Christ’s making. 
I would to God that the disputants of our 
time, did but calinly weigh the irreligiousness 


Selected for “ The Friend.” 
THE FLOOD. 


of their own heats for religion, and see, if| And the waters prevailed exceedingly upon the earth; and 


what they contend for, will quit the cost ; 
will countervail the charge of departing from 
charity and making a sacrifice of peace to gain 
their point. Upon so seasonable a reflection 
I am confident they would find that they 
rather show their love to opinion than truth, 
and seek victory more than concord. Could 
men be contented as he whom they call their 
Lord was, to declare their message and not 
strive for proselytes, nor vex for conquest, they 
would recommend all to the conscience, and 
if it must be so, patiently endure contradiction 


all the high hills that were under the whole heaven were 
covered. —Gen. vii. 19, 

Earth’s groans are heard afar—the air’s deep sleep 
Is broken. Springs gush out and sparkle high ; 
The silver streamlets swell and brawling leap; 
While swift the ocean foam invades the sky. 

Dark seas in fury lash the sounding shore, 

And how! defiance to the world of men ; 

The rains descend and swell the deafening roar 
That raves o’er field and forest, hiJl and glen; 
The seething waters storm in surges wide 

And whelm the living in their whirling tide ; 

A shoreless ocean now enwraps the globe, 

The roaring waves in solemn might prevail, 

Wild clouds are spread for nature’s funeral robe, 


too, and so lay their religion, as He did his, | And loud winds o’er the lost creation wail. 


not in violence but suffering; but I must 
freely profess, and in duty and conscience I| 
do it, that I cannot call that religion which is 
introduced against the laws of love, meekness 
and friendsh'» ; superstition, interest or faction, 
I may. 

“ There is a zeal without knowledge, that is 
superstition : there is a zeal against knowledge, 
that is interest or faction, the true heresy ; 
there is a zeal with knowledge, that is religion; 
therefore blind obedience may be superstition, 
it can’t be religion. And if you will view the 
countries of cruelty you shall find them super- 
stitious rather than religious. Religion is 


R.S. 
— 
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I cannot choose, but marvel at the way 

In which we pass our lives from day to day ; 
Learning strange lessons in the human heart; 
And yet, like shadows, letting them depart. 
Is misery so familiar, that we bring 
Ourselves to view it as “ a usual thing ?” 

We do too little feel each other’s pain ; 

We do too much relax the social chain 

That binds us to each other: slight the care 
There is for grief, in which we have no share. 





London, January 30th.—Lord Brougham 


gentle, it makes men better, more friendly,| presented a petition, with between sixteen 
loving and patient than before. And the suc-|and seventeen thousand signatures, against 


cess which followed Christianity, whilst the 
ancient professors of it betook themselves to 
no other defence, plainly proves both the force 
of those passive arguments above all corporal 
punishments, and that we must never hope 
for the’same prosperity till we fall into the 


the continuation of the negro-apprenticeship 
system, and praying that slavery in that form 
might be abolished after August next. He 
gave notice that he should, on a future day, 
present thirteen similar petitions, and after- 
wards a motion for carrying the prayer of 


same methods. Are men impatient of having | the petitions into effect. His lordship, it will 


their conceits owned? they are then most to | be seen, entered into very elaborate details of 


be suspected. Error and superstition, like | 
cracked titles, only fear to be searched, and 


the extent to which slavery was still carried 
on, and the barbarities with which it was 


run and cry for authority and number. Truth | attended. 


is plain and steadfast, without arts or tricks ; 
will you receive her, well: if not, there is no 
compulsion. But, pray tell me, what is that 
desired uniformity that has not unity, and that 
unity which has not love, meekness and 
patience in it? I beseech you, hear me, 


oe 
For “The Friend.” 


AN EXTRACT. 
“ There is no high-church doctrine in the 
New Tes.ament. I do not mean by a high- 
churchman, one who holds to this or that 


for those men depart from the spirit of|particular form of church order; for as I 


Christianity that seek with anger and froward- 
ness to promote it. Let us not put so 
miserable a cheat upon ourselves, nor such an 
affront upon Christianity, as to think that a 
most gentle and patient religion can be ad- 
vanced by most ungentle and impatient ways. 
I should sooner submit to an humble opposi- 
tion than to the greatest zealot in the world, 
and rather deliver myself up to him that 
would modestly drop a controverted truth, 
than to such as seek tempestuously to carry 
it, for even error bashfully and patiently de- 
fended endangers truth in the management of 
impudent and hasty zeal, and gives to it that 
lustre which only good eyes can see from gold. 
Alas! it is for want of considering that men 


understand the word, there are high-church- 
men in every sect. By a high.churchman, I 
mean any man, whether episcopalian, presby- 
terian, or congregationalist, who believes that 
his form of church organization has an ex- 
clusive divine right, and that every church 
not formed exactly according to the pattern, 
which he imagines he has seen in the mount, 
is guilty of schism, of usurpation, and of offer- 
ing strange fire before God. Such a man 
finds himself constrained to stand aloof from 
all Christian intercourse with those who are 
not of his ecclesiastical household, and to act 
as if his distinguishing principles of church 
order were of more importance than all the 
points of Christian truth which he and the 





‘dissenters’ hold in common. It is in refer- 
ence to this exclusiveness, wherever it may be 


found, that I say, there is no high-church doc- 


trine in the New Testament.”—Leonard Ba- 
con. 
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We had intended to introduce the remark, 
but want of room at the time prevented, that 
the fine strain of caustic and indignant irony 
inserted in our number of last week, “ Scraps 
from my Port Folio,” &c. was originally a 


_| contribution to this journal from the amiable 


author, since deceased, and first appeared in 
our Vol..I. The revival of it was in compli- 
ance with a desire expressed by an esteemed 
friend, on account of its peculiar applicability 
to the present times. It must, it would seem, 
have been written under feelings similar to 
those which oppressed the sensitive heart of 
the bard of Olney, when he penned the well 
known passage— 
“ Oh, for a lodge in some vast wilderness, 
Some boundless comiguity of shade,” &c. 


The appropriateness of the lines at this 
particular juncture will at once appear, in 
referring to the many wrong things which 
abound—the cruel and unjust treatment of 
the Indians, the oppression of the slave, the 
abominable internal slave trade, the late aw- 
ful duel at Washington, &c. &c. 


WESTTOWN SCHOOL? 


The committee to superintend the Boarding 
School at Westtown, will meet there on fifth 
day, the 5th of next month, at 3 o’clock Pp. m. 
The committee on teachers to meet the same 
afternoon at one o’clock. The visiting com- 
mittee to attend at the school on seventh day, 
the 31st inst. Tuomas Kimser, Clerk. 


Philada. 3d mo. 17, 1838. 


0-7As a general examination of the pupils of both 
sexes will take place at the close of the session, which 
it is hoped will be interesting and useful to them, it is 
desirable it should not be interrupted by the removal of 
any of the students during its continuance. The exer- 
cises of the school will terminate on fifth day, the 5th 
of next month, and it is expected the scholars will 
leave for their respective homes on sixth and seventh 
days. Accommodations will be provided to convey to 
Philadelphia, on sixth day, those whose parents or 
guardians may desire to meet them there; but to en- 
able the superintendent to make suitable arrangements 
for this purpose, it will be necessary he should be timely 
informed of the wishes of parents on this subject. 





Diep, at Bolton, Mass., second month, 18th, 1838, 
after a few days’ illness, Apex. Wuerten, aged 47 
years, son of the late Asa Wheeler, and member of 
Bolton Monthly Meeting. 

—— in Berlin, Mass., of pulmonary consumption, 
second month, 9th, 1838, Exizasern Powers, aged 48 
years, wife of Henry Puwers, and member of Bolton 
Monthly Meeting, and daughter of the late David 
Southwick. 
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